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dire misfortune. Dishes and flying-pans, saucepans
and sugar-basins, all the divinities of the kitchen;
arm-chairs, carpets, cushions, all the fetishes of the
fireside, his Lares and his household gods, had
disappeared. He did not believe that so great a
disaster could ever be made good, and his little soul
grieved over it to the very limit of its capacity.
Happily, like the human soul, it was easily dis-
tracted and quick to forget its woes. During the
lengthy absences of the thirsty removers, when
old Ang&ique's broom stirred up the ancient dust
upon the floor, Riquet scented the smell of mice,
or watched a scurrying spider, and his fickle fancy
was diverted awhile; but he soon relapsed into
melancholy.

On the day of departure, seeing that matters
were growing worse from hour to hour, he was
utterly miserable. It seemed to him a peculiarly
ominous thing that they should thrust the linen into
dismal-looking chests, Pauline was packing her
own boxes with joyful eagerness. He turned from
her as though she were doing an evil thing, and
huddled against the wall. u The worst has come,'*
he thought, " This is the end of all things ! "

Whether he believed that things ceased to exist
when he saw them no longer, or whether he was
only anxious to avoid a painful spectacle, he was
careful not to look in Pauline's direction. As she